COLONIAL AND FOREIGN POLICY              [1864.
The Ex- The executive power was " to continue to be vested in the Queen,
ecutiTe am} jn tke hejrs an(] successors of Her Majesty, Kings and Queens
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ". On this point
Macdonald laid great stress. " With the universal approval of the
people of this country we have provided that for all time to come, so
far as we can legislate for the future, we shall have, as head of the
executive power, the Sovereign of Great Britain." His hope was in
this way to avoid " one defect inherent in the Constitution of the
United States. By the election of the President by a majority and
for a short period, he never is the Sovereign and chief of the nation.
. . . He is at best but the successful leader of a party. ... I believe
that it is of the utmost importance to have that principle recognized,
so that we shall have a Sovereign who is placed above the region of
party; to whom all parties look up; who is not elevated by the
action of one party, nor depressed by the action of another ; who is
the common head and Sovereign of all."
The Sovereign of Great Britain was to be represented in the
Dominion by a Governor-General, who was to have the ordinary
powers of a " Constitutional " Sovereign in the English sense ; the
command in chief of the armed forces of the Crown ; and the right
to appoint and, if necessary, to remove the Lieutenant-Governors
of the Provinces of the Dominion. He was to be aided and advised
by the Queen's Privy Council of Canada, It was clearly understood
that this body was to be a Parliamentary Cabinet on the English
model; homogeneous in composition, mutually responsible, politically
dependent upon the parliamentary majority, and acting in subordina-
tion to an acknowledged leader. But though this was understood,
and indeed implied by the terms of the preamble, it was not specific-
ally set forth in the Constitution. There was not even a provision,
such as that in the Australian Commonwealth Act, that the members
of the Privy Council should be members of the Legislature. The
number of this Cabinet has varied with the growth of new adminis-
trative departments, and now (1912) consists of fifteen members : a
Premier-President of the Cabinet; a Secretary of State (virtually
Minister for Foreign Affairs); a Postmaster-General, and twelve
ministerial heads of public departments such as Trade and Commerce,
Justice, Finance, Railways and Canals, Labour, Militia, and Defence.
The             Legislative Power was vested in a Parliament for Canada, con-
sisting of the Queen, an Upper House or Senate, and a House of
Commons. The Governor-General was authorized to assent in the
Queen's name to Bills presented to him in the two Houses, or to
withhold the Queen's assent, or to reserve the Bill for the significa-
tion of the Queen's pleasure. Bills to which the Governor-General
had assented might be disallowed by the Queen, by Order in Council,
at any time within two years after the receipt of an " authentic copy
of the Act " by the Secretary of State. Bills reserved for the Queen's